THE  AUTHORITARIAN  EMPIRE

mann for Laving spared their city congestion without having deprived
it of its beauty. In 1855, a World's Fair attracted five million visitors
who marvelled at France's industrial power. Technically, and from the
point of view of national wealth, the Empire had imposing results to its
credit. Its Council of State and its prefects were beyond dispute efficient,
they were all too skilled at repression, but they were zealous adminis-
trators.

Yet, in spite of the success of its prosperity policy, the Empire was
not a stable regime; it lacked that mysterious virtue, legitimacy. The
adventurer seemed successful, but he remained none the less an adven-
turer; a muzzled public opinion was not convinced. A government which
knows it is recognized as legitimate by the majority in the country has
no fear of freedom; the imperial Government was so little sure of itself
that it would not even allow the publication of the debates in a wholly
domesticated Legislative Body. The newspapers, subject to censorship
and to prior admonition, were cautious and pro-Government; even
private conversations were subject to police surveillance: 'Only the Gov-
ernment speaks, and no one believes what it says.* The public got along
as best it could; books by authors in exile (Victor Hugo, Edgar Quinet,
Emile Deschanel, Louis Blanc) came in as contraband and won all the
more readers because they were forbidden. The Orleans monarchists
and the legitimists, although unable to agree among themselves and
unite under one banner, joined in their fault-finding and constituted a so-
called liberal group, extraordinary because of the abilities of such leaders
as Thiers, Guizot, Montalembert, Dupanloup and Berryer. The French
Academy was the stronghold of this intellectual Fronde; solemn addresses
before it supplied opportunity for slightly veiled attacks against the
Empire. 'Let's elect Lacordaire*, said Victor Cousin, *since we can't
elect the Pope as a joke on the Empire.' However a few writers, such
as Sainte-Beuve, Merimee and Nisard, had attached themselves to the
regime, allured by the Empress and the Princess Matilda; Sainte-Beuve
went into the Imperial Senate, and the students clamorously upbraided
turn for it. As for the republicans, those who were not living in exile
sought refuge in seclusion; whenever the exiles started plotting (which
they did without skill and in vain, for they had lost contact with France
and were fighting battles long out of date), new deportations at once
afflicted their friends inside the country. "When, in 1857, elections took
place to renew the Legislative Body, the lack of all freedom of the press or
of assembly, and the shameless placarding of official candidacies, discour-
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